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fire. The lines were not more than thirty feet apart when the firing opened. Our men promptly returned the fire, and for ten or fifteen minutes the work of death went on. There was no cheering, no time lost in unnecessary movements. E^ery man there, both Union and rebel, was a veteran, and knew just what was wanted. They stood there face to face, loading and firing, and so close that every shot told. In a short time the brigades of Cross and Zook began forcing the enemy back, and after firing about ten minutes Colonel Kelly gave the order to charge. The men, rushing forward with a cheer, were among the Johnnies in a few moments.
Here took place a rather extraordinary scene. In an instant our men and their opponents were mingled together. In charging they had literally run right in among them. Firing instantly ceased, and they found there were as many of the enemy as there were of themselves. Officers and men looked for a time utterly bewildered; all the fighting had stopped, yet the Gray-backs still retained their arms, and showed no disposition to surrender. At this moment a Union officer called out in a loud voice : " The Confederate troops will lay down their arms and go to the rear ! " This ended a scene that was becoming embarrassing. The Confederates promptly obeyed, and a large number of Kershaw's brigade became our prisoners.
Of this division, the brigades of Kelly and Zook were most unfortunate. By ill-fortune tliey found themselves surrounded, with one rebel line of battle in front and another behind, and the only way out of the into the Union ranks a most destructiveo iijLfht tho bailie. Major Mitchell foundbe more advantageous thar
